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ABSTRACT 


Shield  of  Blows  or  Rubber  Dagger?  An  Analysis  of  an 
Operational  Concept  for  NATO  After  Forward  Defense. 

Changes  in  the  European  community  in  the  last  year 
are  the  most  dramatic  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Political  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  emerging 
democratic  movements  in  Eastern  European  countries 
signal  the  accelerated  development  of  a  new  European, 
and  world,  order.  Changes  for  NATO  focus  on  ar,  array 
of  political,  economic,  and  military  issues.  With  in 
the  context  of  this  changing  environment,  the  purpose 
of  this  monograph  is  to  answer  following  the  question: 
what  is  a  viable  operational  concept  for  the 
conventional  defense  of  NATO  in  the  Central  Region 
after  forward  defense? 

This  monograph  shows  how  forward  defense  made 
sense  given  the  strategic  situation,  ends,  means,  ways, 
and  risk  of  the  Cold  War  era.  Then,  given  the  same 
criteria,  this  study  identifies  the  need  for  a 
replacement  operational  concept.  Next,  requirements 
for  NATO’s  new  operational  concept  are  drawn  from  the 
analysis  and  measured  against  a  possible  replacement 
concept,  resilient  defense. 

Resilient  defense  is  offered  as  a  possible 
replacement  operational  concept.  Mot  officially 
sanctioned  by  any  government  or  organization,  resilient 
defense  is  a  term  given  to  a  concept  characterized  by 
its  flexibility,  concept  of  belts  for  force 
disposition,  multinational  corps,  and  attempts  to 
address  NATO's  changing  environment. 

This  study  concludes  that  resilient  defense  can 
provide  NATO  a  viable  operational  concept  in  a  time  of 
great  transition  and  uncertainty.  There  are  however 
shortcomings  in  the  resilient  defense  operational 
concept  which  must  still  be  addressed.  Those  issues 
include  NATO's  potential  out  of  area  requirement, 
interoperability  of  multinational  corps,  and  increased 
reliance  on  reserve  forces.  In  light  of  forward 
defence's  obsolescence,  NATO  would  benefit  from 
adopting  resilient  defence  or  a  like  concept. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I  . 

Changes  in  the  European  community  in  the  last  year 
are  the  most  dramatic  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Political  changes  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  emerging 
democratic  movements  in  Eastern  European  countries 
signal  the  accelerated  development  of  a  new  European, 
and  world,  order.  Reduced  defense  budgets  and  the 
continued  march  toward  the  European  Community  (EC)  are 
realties  of  a  post  bi-polar  world.  Changes  in  the 
political  and  economic  environment  are  coupled  with 
changes  in  the  military  environment. 

Foreign  and  defense  ministers  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Treaty  Organization  (WTO)  met  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  on 
February  25th,  1991  to  formally  and  unceremoniously  end 

the  35-year-old  Warsaw  Pact.'^  Recent  Soviet  unilateral 
force  draw  downs  combined  with  the  Conventional  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  ( CFE ) ,  if  ratified,  will  create 
new  regional  security  possibilities.  Changes  in 
regional  security  requirements  pose  questions  for  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  reassessing  our  national 
military  strategy. 

Changes  for  the  United  States  and  our  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (MATO)  allies  focus  on  an 
array  of  political,  economic,  and  military  issues.  Key 
to  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  within  the  context  of  the 
ongoing  geopolitical  changes,  is  this:  an  anal/sis  o<' 
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one  of  the  militarv  aspects  of  these  changes, 
specifically  the  conventional  defense  of  NATO  s  Central 
Region.  The  Soviet  threat  to  US  and  NATO  interests  in 
Western  Europe  has  reduced  significantly.  In  addition, 
the  means  which  NATO  had  at  its  disposal  to  address 
that  threat  is  also  undergoing  a  change,  and  this 
change  is  being  institutionalized  by  the  CFE  treaty. 
However,  NATO  will  continue  in  its  current 
configuration  and  purpose,  at  least  for  the  near  term 
of  5-10  years.  This  monograph  addresses  the  changing 
European  environment  by  answering  the  following 
question:  what  is  a  viable  operational  concept  for  Lhe 
conventional  defense  of  NATO  in  the  Central  Region 
after  forward  defense?  The  monograph  begins  with 
selected  theoretical  principles  of  operational  art. 

The  principles  selected  provide  a  physical  and 
conceptual  framework  for  analysis.  In  addition,  this 
section  defines  the  criteria  to  be  used  throughout  the 
monograph:  strategic  situation,  ends,  means,  ways,  and 

risk.  These  criteria  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the 
current  operational  concept  of  forward  defense  and  the 
proposed  operational  concept  of  resilient  defense. 

The  historical  section  e>'plains  how  the  concept  of 
forward  defense  evolved  during  the  post  World  War  II 
period.  The  criteria  listed  above  serve  as  the 
elements  of  analysis.  The  results  of  this  analysis 


forms  the  basis  of  comparison  with  forward  defense  and 


the  operational  concept  of  resilient  defense,  the 
alternative  to  forward  defense  that  this  monograph 
analyzes.  The  final  section  provides  conclusions  based 
upon  the  analysis  and  highlights  relative  risk  if 
resiliant  defense  were  adopted. 

Before  proceeding,  a  note  of  caution  to  the  reader 
is  in  order.  The  term  “resilient  defense"  is  a  term 
given  to  a  concept  not  yet  accepted  or  endorsed  by  any 
government  or  military  establishment.  Many  of  the 
issues  within  the  comparative  analysis  of  this 
monograph  are  in  transition.  Events  in  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  within  NATO  countries 
themselves,  continue  to  demonstrate  the  unpredic tab! e 
nature  of  great  change.  An  additional  major,  ongoing 
change  in  the  NATO  arena  concerns  nuclear  weapons. 

This  monograph  will  not  address  nuclear  weapons  except 
to  underscore  that  whatever  strategic  situation  results 
in  Europe,  a  nuclear  "umbrella"  of  some  sort  will 
remain  as  part  of  any  conventional  strategy.  The  new 
world  order  is  by  no  means  defined. 

The  significance  of  these  changes  is  far-reaching, 
particularly  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  protect  U.S. 
national  interests  and  those  of  MATO.  The  approach 
taken  by  the  U.S.  and  NATO  to  protect  these 
IS,  in  part,  pased  on  theoretical  concepts  of 


operational  art.  Therefore,  a  brief  discussion  of 
selected  aspects  of  operational  art  p.  uvides  a 
framework  for  comparison  of  the  operational  concepts. 

II.  THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  OPERATIONAL  ART 

A  good  point  of  departure  in  understanding  the 
concept  of  operational  art  is  to  address  the  three 
levels  of  war:  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical. 

The  first  interface  between  national  policy  objectives 
and  military  action  occurs  at  the  strategic  level.  At 
this  level  of  war,  a  nation  or  alliance  apolies 
elements  of  national  power  toward  the  attainment  of 
secur i ty  objectives.”  The  application  of  military 
power  in  the  attainment  of  specified  objectives  occurs 
at  the  operational  level. 

The  operational  level  of  war  se ts  the  conditions 
and  provides  the  means  for  tactical  actions  to  attain 
military  strategic  objectives.  The  operational  level 
IS  the  middle  ground  between  strategy  and  tactics. 
Further,  this  is  "the  level  of  war  at  which  campaigns 
and  major  operations  are  planned,  conducted,  and 
sustained  to  accomplish  strategic  objectives  within 
theaters  or  areas  of  operations."'  Forward  defense  and 
any  replacement  concept  must  be  able  to  facilitate  this 
strateg 1C- tac tica 1  linkage. 

•  The  operational  level  of  war  exists  between 
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strategy  and  tactics.  FM  100-5  states  that  operational 
art  is  “the  employment  of  military  forces  to  attain 
strategic  goals  _n  a  theater  of  war  or  theater  of 
operations  through  the  design,  organization,  and 
conduct  of  campaigns  and  major  operations.'"* 

Clausewitz  maintained  the  art  is  “the  employment  of  the 
available  means  for  the  predetermined  end."^ 

The  tactical  level  of  war  is  the  lowest  level 
among  the  three.  At  the  tactical  level,  weapons  are 
brought  to  bear  and  the  effects  of  weapon  systems  are 
dominant.  The  tactical  level  is  where  creation  of 
desired  conditions  provide  for  the  success  at  the 
operational  level.  This  level  of  war  is  where  battles 
and  engagements  are  planned  and  executed.  Action  at 
this  level  focuses  on  the  ordered  arrangement  and 
maneuver  of  combat  elements  in  relation  to  each  other' 
and  to  the  enemy  to  achieve  combat  objectives.^  These 
theoretics  1  • concepts  explain  the  operational  concepts 
used  as  the  criteria  to  compare  the  forward  defense  and 
resiliant  defense  operational  concepts,  and  to  analyze 
the  latter. 


Ln  theoretical  constructs  transcend  the 
discussion  of  levels  of  war.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
elements  of  ends,  means,  ways,  and  risk.  Anv 
operational  concept  is  bound  by  them.  These  are  the 
key  elements  of  criteria  this  monograph  uses  for 
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c ompar 1 son  of  the  two  operati anal  concepts. 

The  END  is  the  clear  and  complete  visualization  of 
an  end  state  toward  which  all  military  action  is 
directed.^  Thus,  James  Schneider  states  that  "a 
military  end  is  feasible  if  the  means  available  can 
support  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Thus  the  friondl/ 
means  available  must  be  greater  than  the  enemv  means 
opposed."®  Prom  this,  O'.e  should  not  draw  the 
implication  that  one  can  never  fight  out  numbered  and 
win.  History  has  shown  this  not  to  be  true.  Rather 
the  point  IS  that  an  unfavorable  imbalance  in  means  is 
not  desireable  when  one  is  assessing  the  chancec,  for 
attaining  the  desired  end. 

MEANS  comprise  the  aggregate  combat  power 
available  to  the  commander.  In  basic  form,  means  a-^e 
air,  ground,  naval,  and  space  forces  available  to  the 
commander  which  include  combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  units.  Horeover,  means  include 
time  and  space,  as  well  as  logistics  and  elements  fron. 
the  moral  domain  at  battle.'^  For  the  purpose  of  this 
monograph,  the  focus  will  be  an  the  conventional  force 
levels  in  the  Central  Region.  T ^^e  rationale  tor  this 
limiting  factor  is  simply  because  thev  cjre  the  mast 
visible,  and  arguably,  the  mast  liiely  to  be  used 
against  any  physical  threat  to  MAtQ  caun  trips.  T e 
means  employed  by  the  commander  i-.  the  conCL.ct  r.  f  . 


campign  are  influenced,  both  positively  and  negativiy, 


by  the  ways . 

The  WAYS  are  the  application  of  the  means  at  hand 
to  achieve  the  desired  end.  The  application  must  be 
feasible  and  suitable.  A  way  is  feasible  when  the  way 
contributes  to  the  capability  of  a  concept  being 
carried  out.  A  wav-  is  suitable  if  the  members  of  the 
alliance  can  applv  it  toward  their  purpose  or  end. 

That  is  to  say,  "  a  suitable  method  will  be  determined 
bv  the  means  available  in  relation  to  the  end 
sought.  At  the  joint  and  combined  level, 

operational  art  can  prove  to  be  extremely  difficult  as 
agreement  among  partners  in  a  coalition  with  different 
equipment  and  doctrine  is  often  an  insurmoun tab  1 e  task. 
The  final  element  of  criteria,  risk,  is  the  least 
measurable  yet  the  most  menacing. 

RISK  IS  a  shortfall,  and  risk  occurs  exponentially 
when  the  means  may  not  support  the  end.  In  the  course 
of  a  well  planned  campaign  there  are  an  infinite  number 
of  reasons  why  means  do  not  support  the  end. 

Clausewitz  may  have  put  it  best  when  he  said 
"everything  in  war  is  very  simple,  but  the  simplest 
thing  IS  d  1  f  f  icu  1  t  .  "  That  is  to  say  that  in  war 

there  are  unforseen  incidents  that  disrupt  and  con-^use 
the  applications  of  means  toward  achieving  the  end; 
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this  IS  friction. 


Friction  is  a  catalyst  for  risk  and  is  inevitable. 
A  commander  will  always  be  required  to  deal  with 
varying  degrees  of  risk,  he  must  however  develop  plans 
to  contend  with  friction. A  graphic  portrayal  of 
risk  and  its  relationship  to  t'->e  other  elements  of 
criteria  is  shown  in  figure  one. 


FIGURE  1.^"* 

Risk  in  Relation  to  Ends.  Means,  and  Uavs 

When  disparity  occurs  in  combat  power  which  cannot  be 
compensated  for  by  ways,  a  certain  amount  of  friction 
will  result.  Risk  then  becomes  "a  measure  of  that 
friction  in  problemistic  terms 

The  theoretical  concepts  presented  represent  a 
framework  and  reference  for  the  analysis  in  this  paper. 
Critical  to  this  framework  are  the  elements  of 


a 


;  strategic  setting,  ends,  means,  ways,  and 


risk.  The  combined  effect  of  these  elements  provide 
for  the  operational  concepts  which  are  the  focus  of 
this  monograph. 


III.  FORWARD  DEFENSE 

STRATEGIC  SETTING 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  centers  of 
Superpower  conflict  in  the  world  ha.e  been  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  The  focal  point  of  this 
conflict  has  been  Western  Europe.  Terms  such  as 
containment,  fle'.<ible  response,  arms  race,  satellite 
nations,  hegemony,  expansionism,  and  detente'  served  to 
describe  the  issues  and  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  in  the  cold  war  era. 

Conflict  between  the  two  has  occurred  around  the 
globe,  but  Central  Europe  has  always  been  the  point  of 
the  spear.  Events  such  as  the  Berlin  crisis  and 
invasions  of  Hungary  in  1956  and  Czechoslovakia  in  196S 
are  illustrations  of  this  superpower  conflict  in 
action.  A  review  of  the  strategic  situation  provides  a 
context  for  understanding  the  threat. 

"Cold  War"  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
environment  or  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  the  post  World  War  II  period. 
At  fist  glance,  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war 
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phenomenon  is  curious  when  one  considers  that  both 
nations  were  allies  in  World  War  II.  The  reality  is 
that  both  sides  were  extremely  suspicious  of  each  other 
and  that  the  alliance  was  born  more  out  of  necessity 
than  any  altruistic  rationale. In  fact  "there  had 
never  been  a  shared  vision  of  the  postwar  order  among 
the  Big  Three,  [the  United  States,  Great  Britan,  and 
the  Soviet  Union]  and  many  of  the  issues  that  reflected 
the  deeper  divisions  in  world  views  had  simply  been 
resolved  de  facto  or  postponed  for  later 
consideration  .  ” 

□ne  of  the  first  results  of  the  cold  war  was  the 
creation  of  the  bi-polar  world,  a  term  given  the 
grouping  of  nations  along  economic,  political,  and 
military  lines.  Inclusion  in  one  group,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  East  European  countries,  was  not  necessarily  a 
function  of  choice.  The  formulation  of  two  major 
groups  led  to  the  creation  of  a  strategy  which  the 
United  States  has  embraced  for  most  of  the  cold  war 
period,  containment. 

Containment  is  the  product  of  a  concept  originally 
devised  by  George  Kennan.  Kennan ' s  concept  derived 
from  his  analysis  of  Soviet  desires  and  intentions 
after  World  War  I  I  . Kennan ' s  concept  reflected  a 
"strategic  v is ion . . , see i ng  relationships  between 
objectives  [ends]  and  capabilities  [means].  This 
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concept  which  asserted  US  interests. 


both  economic  and 


political,  was  best  served  by  a  global  equilibrium... 
maintained  through  economic  activity  but  supported  by 
military  activity  if  necessary."^'’  According  to  John 
L.  Gaddis,  noted  strategist,  historian,  and  educator, 
"Kennan  objected  vigorously  to  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  had  to  resist  communism  wherever  it 
appeared Containment  was  the  base  concept  for  a 
host  of  many  strategies  which  evolved  out  of  the  cold 
war  era.  Among  the  most  notable  are:  Eisenhower  and 

Dulles'  "New  Look",  Kennedy  and  Johnson's  "Flexible 
Response",  and  Nixon  and  Kissinger's  "Detente".  All 
were  attempts  through  political,  economic  and  military 
means  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  Kennan  sought  to 
achieve.  These  efforts  at  the  strategic  level  provided 
for  the  focus  of  effort  at  the  operational  level. 

Conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  exsisted  in  a  strategic  environment  with  a 
global  setting,  yet  the  primary  focus  remained  Central 
Europe.  An  operational  concept  for  NATO  had  to  support 
this  focus.  The  analysis  of  the  ends,  means,  ways,  and 
risk  will  demonstrate  how  forward  defense  met  that 
f ocus . 

ENDS 

The  defense  of  Europe  is  the  desired  end,  both  at 
the  strategic  and  operational  level.  Within  the  simple 


statement  of  defense  of  Europe  lies  the  intricate  and 
complex  nature  of  US  interests  and  those  of  the  MATO 
allies. 

The  strategic  end  for  the  United  States  is 
preservation  of  our  national  interests  and  the 
continued  function  of  deterrence."^  In  the  event 
deterrence  should  fail,  the  end  becomes  the  ability  to 
"repel  or  defeat  military  attack  and  end  conflict  on 
terms  favorable  to  the  United  States,  its  interests  and 
allies."^"  The  end  at  the  strategic  level  directly 
corresponds  with  that  on  the  operational  level. 

The  desired  end  at  the  operational  level  is  to  deter 
any  aggressor  and,  should  the  deterrence  fail,  defeat 
the  attack  and  end  the  conflict  on  terms  favorable  to 
NATO.  Since  the  only  force  threatening  NATO  included 
the  Soviets  and  its  client  states,  the  focus  of  the  end 
during  the  cold  war  period  has  been  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
Organization  (WTO). 

During  the  Cold  War  era,  the  WTO  was  an 
identifiable  threat  in  terms  of  the  size,  composition, 
and  offensive  doctrine  of  the  WTO.  The  threat  became  a 
critcal  consideration  in  defining  NATO's  end  and  the 
subsequent  adoption  of  forward  defense  as  the  opertionl 
concept.  One  significant  element  of  this  consideration 
was  the  size  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  WTO  over  MATO. 
Size  however,  was  only  one  of  many  advantages  enjoved 
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by  the  WTO. 


By  the  end  of  the  cold  war  era,  the  WTO  enjoyed 
certain  advantages,  in  addition  to  size,  over  NATO. 
Those  advantages  included:  most  of  the  Soviets'  armored 
and  tactical  air  forces  were  in  Eastern  Europe,  Soviet 
hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe  allowing  for  unincumbered 
use  of  territory  and  facilities,  and  the  bulk  of  Soviet 
forces  in  Western  USSR  were  heavily  armored  and 
motorized  rifle  divisions."^  These  advantages  had 
obvious  implications  for  WTO  mobilization  and  surprise 
of  NATO.  Advantages  held  by  the  WTO,  both  real  and 
perceived,  throughout  the  cold  war  era  had  a  profound 
affect  on  how  NATO  looked  at  achieving  its  desired  end. 
This  perspective  on  the  relationship  between  the  threat 
and  the  desired  end  is  evident  in  means  devised  to 
address  the  threat. 

MEANS 

Forces  provided  by  the  alliance  members  comprise 
the  principal  means  available  to  NATO.  The  means  also 
encompass  a  wide  array  of  elements,  some  more  tangible 
than  others. 

When  discussing  means,  one  must  use  caution  in 
determining  capability  on  mere  numbers  alone. 
Capabilities  are  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  sources: 
force  size,  structure,  doctrine,  and  degree  of 
modernization  to  name  a  few.  A  sticking  point  which 
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plagued  both  inter  and  intra  alliance  negotiations  was 
the  assessment  of  capability.  This  issue  relating  to 
means  was  never  resolved  in  the  pre  CFE  environment. 

An  additional  problem  for  NATO  in  assessing  alliance 
means  was  burdensharing. 

The  main  point  with  in  the  alliance  centered  over 
what  constituted  a  fair  share.  This  was  significant 
for  NATO  in  terms  of  maintaining  a  strong  defense 
against  a  powerful  WTQ;  in  other  words,  a  powerful 
enemy  required  a  powerful  alliance.  Richard  Perle, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  pointed  out  in 
testimony  on  alliance  distribution  of  means  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  (HASC)  that  the  current 
process  lacks  a  method  for  adequately  illustrating  how 
each  member  of  the  alliance  "contributes  to  the 
security  of  the  rest."^^  However,  Perle  pointed  out 
that  "it  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  level  of  effort 
that  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product  that  the  member  countries  allocate  for 
defense . " 

The  average  contribution  in  terms  of  GMP  for  most 
Central  European  countries  by  the  late  IPSOs  was  37., 
for  the  US  that  figure  was  about  57..“^  The 
burdensharing  issue  had  become  increasingly  divisive 
within  the  alliance  and  a  source  of  heated  debate  in 
domestic  politics.  In  addition  to  burdenshar mg , 
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another  means  in  the  form  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
an  issue  of  much  debate  within  NATO. 

Nuclear  weapons,  although  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  this  analysis,  are  a  critical  means  in 
the  attainment  of  ends  for  NATO.  Nuclear  weapons  are 
wed  to  forward  defense  through  the  strategy  of  flexible 
response.  Conventional  forces  however,  were  the  focal 
point  of  means  for  forward  defense.  Figure  2  provides 
a  quick  comparison  of  the  forces  available  to  NATO  and 
the  WTO  in  the  pre-CFE  time  frame. 


FORCES  IN  THE  EXTENDED  CENTRAL  ZONE  -  PRE  CFE 


NATO 


MAIN  BATTLE  TANKS -  7,800 

ARTILLERY -  3,000 

AT  GUIDED  WEAPONS -  7,100"- 

AIRPLANES -  1,250 

SHORT-RANGE  NUCLEAR  FORCES*  1,400 

INTERMEDIATE  NUCLEAR  FORCES'  1,435 


MTO 
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The  force  imbalance  is  obvious. 


This  discrepancy  in 


means  was  a  driving  factor  in  the  development  and 
durability  of  forward  defense  as  a  operational  concept 

A  comparison  of  the  forces  in  figure  2, 
demonstrates  a  significant  shortfall  in  the 
conventional  force  ratio  between  the  WTO  and  MATO.  On 
way  of  dealing  with  a  significant  mismatch  in  means  is 
to  employ  a  “way,"  or  operational  concept,  which  can 
offset  this  disparity  and  reduce  risk.  The  operationa 
concept  employed  by  NATO  was  forward  defense. 

WAYS 

Adopting  a  forward  defense  operational  concept 
resulted  in  the  AFCENT  disposition  of  forces  arrayed  i 
a  fashion  often  described  as  the  "layercake 
disposition."  This  view  of  forward  defense  is 
reinforced  by  the  display  of  corps  and  divisions 
stacked  along  the  inter-german  border. 

One  of  the  foremost  criticisms  of  forward  defense 
was  that  it  was  "a  static,  brittle  line  subject  to 
quick  penetration,  rapid  tactical  defeat,  and  early 
resort  to  nuclear  weapons,  While  the  criticism  has 

merit,  the  condition  underlymng  the  criticism  stems 
from  a  significant  constraint  imposed  on  NATO 
operational  planners.  At  its  narrowest  point,  West 
Germany  was  only  200  kilometers  wide  (see  figure  3). 
For  domestic  political  reasons,  therefore.  West  German 
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Figure  3.^’^ 

Division  and  Caros  Con f iaura tion  Under  Forward  Defense 


By  the  late  19Q0s,  forward  defense  had  evolved  to 
its  present  form.  At  least  four  distinct  phases  of 
development  exist,  (see  figure  4). 
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Defense  analyst  Philip  Karber  describes  the 
flexibility  of  forward  defense  and  its  ability  to 
embrace  different  concepts  over  time  as  a  evolutionary 
process-’^  The  mid  i960s  saw  an  increase  in  the  West 
German  army  and  the  introduction  o"^  over  7,000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.^"*  This  addition  provided  WOTO  with 
greater  capability  resulting  in  better  force  ratios. 
This  increase  in  means  provided  NATO  more  firepower  in 
the  "delaying  zone.""^^  Under  this  trip  wire  concept, 
the  main  defensive  belt  was  positioned  at  considerable 
depth  from  the  inter-german  border.^*  The  increase  in 
depth  was  not  significant  enough  to  change  the 
layercake  description,  nor  did  it  impact  the 

IS 


requirement  to  defend  well  forward. 

In  the  i970s,  "active  defense"  characterized  the 
main  defensive  belt  along  the  length  of  the  border. 

One  fundamental  problem  with  active  defense  was  that  it 
moved  the  forward  line  of  defense  closer  to  the  border, 
there  by  shortening  the  delaying  zone.^“ 

NATO  planners  believed  that  by  employing  advanced 
technology  weapons  and  deep  strike  conventional 
weapon s,  they  regained  greater  depth  in  the  dela/inq 
zone.~'^  "Follow  on  Forces  Attack"  (FOFA),  became  part 
of  the  Air  Land  Battle  doctrine,  which  is  the  United 
States'  concept  to  defeat  a  Soviet  echeloned  attack  in 
the  Central  Region.  This  all  demonstrates  the 
conceptual  flexibility  and  evolving  nature  of  forward 
defense . 

Forward  defense  has  evolved  as  an  operational 
concept  within  the  context  of  NATO's  overall  strategy 
to  meet  the  changing  NATO  environment  in  the  cold  war 
era.  The  success  of  forward  defense  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  fit  the  strategic  situation  of  the  cold  war 
era.  Forward  defense  fit  because:  the  strategic  and 
operational  ends  were  met,  it  provided  a  credible 
defense  if  deterrence  failed,  and  it  employed  the 
available  means  to  attain  the  desired  end.  The  suceas 
of  forward  defense  is  self  evident. 

The  absence  of  war  in  the  cold  war  era  is 
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testimony  to  the  contribution  of  forward  defense  to 
peace  in  Europe,  not  withstanding  its  inherent 
weaknesses  and  critics.  The  focus  of  critics  of 
forward  defense  point  out  that  the  risk  MATO  incurred 
while  employing  it  was  greater  than  it  should  have 
been  , 

RISK 

The  shortfall  between  the  means  and  the  end  is 
risk.  Risk  in  the  Central  European  area  of  operations 
IS  most  often  associated  with  two  considerations, 
correlation  of  forces  and  surprise  attack  by  the  WTO. 

MATO  was  out  numbered  (see  figure  2) ,  but  the 
combination  of  means  available  and  the  way  MATO 
deployed  them,  forward  defense  and  flexible  response, 
presented  the  WTO  with  a  situation  where  ''NATO's 
Cent-al  Region  forces  were  stro.-  q  enough  to  provide  s"; 
adequate  level  of  deterrence  and  defense.  The 

viability  of  this  deterrence  and  defense  created  a 
situation  where  the  element  of  risk  for  the  aggressor 
was  too  great.  For  the  WTO,  the  situation  resulted  i^ 
a  potential  response  from  MATO  that  was  more  dangerous 
than  the  object  of  agression  was  worth.  'I'his  view  i 

not  universally  accepted,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
element  of  surprise. 

Clausewitz  wrote  that  the  element  o  surorisn  i 
■more  or  less  basic  to  all  operations,  for  without  it 


at  the  decisive  point  is  hardly 


conceivable.''^'"’  For  NATO,  a  principal  source  of  risk 
was  the  WTO's  ability  to  launch  a  major  ground  attack 
with  little  or  no  warning.  The  concern  over  the  WTO's 
ability  to  mass  at  the  decisive  point  has  concerned 
NATO  for  most  of  the  cold  Wc^r  period. 

The  ability  to  accomplish  a  surprise  attack  on 
NATO  centers  on  two  basic  considerations:  WTO  s 

ability  to  deceive  NATO  as  to  its  intentions,  and  the 
inherent  weakness  in  the  NATO  decision  making  process. 
The  degree  of  ambiguity  need  not  be  great  to  be 
effective.  Richard  Betts,  a  senior  fellow  in  the 
Brookings  Foreign  Policy  program,  points  out  that 
"skepticism  about  Soviet  intent  to  attack  need  not 
prevail  to  be  damaging,  it  need  only  delay  [a  political 
decision  by  alliance  members.]"'*'^ 

Ambiguity  and  inherent  problems  associated  with 
dec ision  mak ing  within  a  coalition,  combined  with  force 
level  imbalances  pra./ide  a  situation  where  NATO  faces 
risk  in  terms  of  an  end-means  mismatch.  The  mismatch 
becomes  increasingly  significant  as  one  descends  from 
the  operational  level  to  the  tactical  level.  Risk 
altfiQugh  ever  present,  is  the  wild  card  in.  operational 
design  when  evaluating  ends,  means,  and  ways. 

SUMMARY 

□ne  of  the  main  legacies  from  the  Post  World  War 
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II  era  was  the  creation  of  a  bi-polar  world.  This 
environment  and  resulting  antagonism  between  the  two 
great  super  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  led  to  the  cold  war.  In  response  to  this 
environment,  both  sides  formed  coalitions.  The  purpose 
for  each  coalition  was  one  of  defense.  In  the  case  of 
NATO,  the  desired  end  was  and  continues  to  be 
deterrence  of  aggression,  and  failing  deterrence, 
conclusion  of  conflict  on  terms  favorable  to  MATO  and 
its  coalition  partners. 

The  means  employed  to  accomplish  the  end,  defense 
and  security,  in  NATO's  Central  Region  were  a 
combination  of  conventional  and  nuclear  forces.  The 
way  was  an  operational  concept  called  "Forward 
Defense".  Forward  defense  met  the  requirements  of  the 
cold  war  era.  As  an  operational  concept  forward 
defense  fulfilled  the  stra tegic-tac tica 1  linkage  and 
prevailed  for  over  20  years.  However,  the  relevancy  of 
the  past  IS  now  in  question.  Monumental  changes  are 
ongoing  in  the  opean  theater,  and  globally  as  well. 

The  character  of  Europe  today  is  one  of  change  and 
unchartered  transition.  The  thinly  veiled  vestige  of 
legitimacy  claimed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  the 
workers  of  the  world  may  well  have  fallen  with  the 
Berlin  Wall.  The  realities  and  assumptions  upon  which 
forward  defense  evolved  are  no  longer  valid.  The 
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strategic  situation  is  changing,  so  are  the  means;  the 
conclusion  that  seems  to  follow  is  that  NATO's 
operational  concept  must  change  as  well. 

IV.  AN  ALTERNATIVE  OPERATIONAL  CONCEPT 

STRATEGIC  SETTING 

What  has  changed  from  the  status  quo  of  the  Cold 
War  era?  First  and  foremost,  the  old  threat  is  gone. 
The  clearly  identified  Soviet  threat  and  tlie  Warsaw 
Pact  no  longer  exist.  The  unilateral  reductions  that 
have  already  occurred  and  the  projected  CFE  reductions 
radically  change  the  force  posture  picture.  The 
uncoupling  of  the  Eastern  European  nations  from  the 
Soviet  Union  created  a  great  surge  of  economic  and 
political  activity."**  National  policies,  national 
military  strategies,  and  regional  operational  concepts 
which  served  national  interests  for  decades  now  lack 
relevancy.  Even  the  term  “Cold  War,"  once  used  to 
describe  the  condition  of  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  another  victim  of  the 
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transf ormation  began,  raising  questions  about  the 
future  of  Europe  and  the  relevancy  of  NATO.  The 
reunification  of  Germany  is  arguably  the  most  dramatic 
change  in  Europe  to  date.  This  event  is  connected  to 
the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  increased  the 
prospect  for  a  united  Europe.  Once  united  politically 
and  economically,  conditions  will  exist  for  a  more 
powerful  Europe  on  the  world  scene  thereby  impacting 
NATO's  desired  ends.''*^'  Outside  of  Europe,  major 
changes  are  also  ongoing. 

The  breakdown  of  the  old  world  order  leaves  the 
policy  of  containment  with  nothing  to  contain.  The 
economic  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  caused  its 
expansionist  policies  to  lack  efficacy. The  Soviet 
Union  continues  with  its  economic  and  political 
s trugg le  of  crisis  proportions ,  a  struggle  lacking 
clarity  in  method  or  objective.  However,  in  spite  of 
its  internal  turmoil,  "while  its  ultimate  resolution  is 
far  from  clear,  US-Soviet  relations  are  on  a  new 
footing  and  extraordinary  progress  has  been  made  on  a 
broad  range  of  initiatives."'^^  The  political  and 
economic  transformation  of  former  Soviet  block  nations 
are  as  significant  as  the  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  positive  as  these  changes  are,  new  questions  arise 
as  to  security  issues  from  a  more  global  perspective. 

The  end  of  containment  and  the  bi-polar  world 
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order  has  brought  new  challenges  and  potential  threats 


to  the  world  community  in  ever— ex pand ing  forms.  The 
new  strategic  situation  in  NATO  places  new  requirements 
on  whatever  operational  concept  NATO  adopts.  The  new 
concept  must  support  the  emerging  NATO  strategy  of 
actions  during  peace,  crisis,  and  war.  Problems  persist 
in  the  third  world.  Problems  exist  iri  the  form  of 
economic  depravation  and  ecological  destruction. 

"Unless  improved,  such  conditions  often  lead  to 
insurgencies,  terrorism,  drug-running,  and 
nationalistic  fervor."'^  It  is  clear  to  NATO  that 
third  world  problems  will  have  greater  impact  on  its 
interests.  East-West  relations  are  in  a  dynamic 
process  of  change,  change  which  requires  nonprovocative 
actions  from  NATO.  This  requirement  must  appear  in 
NATO's  operational  concept.  The  monumental  changes 
which  signaled  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  combined  with 
the  dynamic  nature  of  the  current  environment,  give 
rise  to  many  new  quetiohs  about  NATO's  purpose  and 
mission.  Foremost  among  the  issues  confronting  NATO 
are  concerns  with  determinig  the  alliance's  desired 
end  . 

ENDS 

Changes  in  the  geopolitical  environment  in  Europe 
within  the  last  two  years  have  set  in  motion  dramatic 
changes  which  have  forever  transformed  NATO.  The 
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desired  end  for  NATO  was  deter'-ence  and  defense  of  the 


alliance,  but  as  the  environment  changes,  so  must  the 
end.  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  General  John  R. 
Gal'^in  racer, tly  s^'a^ed  that  if  a  crisis  were  to  occur, 
NATO  would  "manage  them  in  a  politico-military  way."^^ 
General  Galvin  went  on  to  emphasize  that  at  the  heart 
of  the  new  planning  concept  for  potential  NATO 
activities  were  actions  during  peace,  crisis,  and 
war . 

General  Galvin's  comments  underscore  the  fact  that 
the  end  now  is  not  just  to  deter  and  defeat.  Rather, 
the  end  is  to  prevent  war  by  actions  taken  during  peace 
and  crisis.  Peace  actions  consist  of:  nonprovocati ve 
military  actions,  collaboration  with  former  enemies, 
and  military  exchanges.  The  focus  of  peace  actions  are 
to  build  trust,  or  at  least  defuse  mistrust.  The  focus 
of  actions  during  the  crisis  phase  are  to  use  minimum 
force  prior  to  a  crisis  developing  into  war.  Actions 
here  may  include  show  of  force  or  demonstrations.  The 
context  of  the  end  within  peace,  crisis,  and  war 
clearly  signal  a  change  from  the  cold  war  era. 

This  change  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the 
end  is  more  complicated  now,  and  NATO  is  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  ends  beyond  the  traditional  ones 
that  governed  forward  defense  during  the  cold  war  era. 
The  end  now  iiocludes  attempts  to  build  economic. 
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political,  social,  cultural,  and  even  military  ties 
with  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  There  is  an 
increasing  focus  to  resolve  crises  short  of  war,  and 
only  afterwards  to  focus  on  the  traditional  defense. 

In  fact,  NATO  is  clearly  down  playing  its  military 
role.  However,  in  spite  of  this  shift,  there  still 
exists  a  military  threat  to  NATO. 

Unilateral  force  reductions  combined  with  expected 
CFE  compliance  create  a  much  different  but  not  benign 
Soviet  Military.  What  remains,  potentially,  is  a  less 
formidable  Soviet  military  and  a  Soviet  Union  clearly 
focused  on  domestic  problems.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  modernize  and  maintain  the  largest  land 
army  in  Europe.  Most  important,  however,  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  remains  the  only  country  capable  of 
destroying  the  United  States.  CIA  Director  William 
Webster  affirmed  this  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Arms  Services  Committee  on  23  January,  1990:  "as  a 
result  of  unilateral  cuts,  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
strength  and  capabilities  have  dec  1 ined . . . . We  can 
probably  expect  a  continued  diminution,  but  not 
elimination,  of  Soviet  threats  to  US  in  teres  ts 
This  translates  into  a  foe  which  is  less  threatening. 

A  post  cold  war  era  operational  concept  must  be 
capable  of  defending  against  the  radically  changed  but 
continued  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  within  the 
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context  of  the  other  ends  of  a  contemporary  NATO.  In 

the  post  cold  war  era,  NATO  may  find  its  operational 

objective  beyond  what  has  been  its  traditional  focus. 

The  NATO  Handbook  states  that; 

the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  consists  of  a 
framework  for  broadly  based  co-operation 
between  the  signatory  countries.  It  is  not 
solely  a  military  alliance  designed  to 
prevent  aggression  or  to  repel  should  it 
occur;  it  permits  continuous  co-operation  and 
consultation  in  political,  economic,  and 
other  non-military  fields.^"’ 

In  reality  NATO  has  maintained  a  conservative  military 

course  in  which  its  actions  were  bound  by  the  borders 

of  the  member  nations.  The  environment  which  has  made 

this  possible  may  well  be  passing. 

The  emerging  ends  for  NATO  are  clearly  developing 

beyond  the  narrow  focus  of  the  cold  war  era.  Which 

ever  new  operational  concept  NATO  adopts,  at  a  minimum 

it  must  meet  three  basic  requirements.  First,  it  must 

continue  to  provide  a  credible  deterrence  and  defence 

against  a  tenable  threat.  Second,  expansion  of  NATO's 

interests  to  economic,  political,  social,  cultural,  and 

possibly  military  relations  with  former  adversaries, 

have  expanded  NATO's  desired  ends.  The  expansion  of 

interests,  ends,  and  potential  for  expanding 

interdependence  signals  an  extension  beyond  the 

traditional  confines  of  NATO  borders.  This  extension 

suggests  an  out-of-area  role  for  NATO  forces  to  meet 

these  new  ends.  Third,  an  emphasis  on  political 
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solutions,  a  military  which  presents  a  nonprovocative 
image,  and  a  deemphasis  on  military  solutions  are  a 
major  shift  from  a  focus  on  deterrence  and  defence. 

The  cold  war  ends  are  changing  and  as  contemporary 
replacements  become  identified,  certain  principles  of 
operational  design  remain  applicable.  Chief  among  them 
is  that  sufficient  means  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
desired  end . 


MEANS 

The  CFE  force  level  reductions  will  have  a 
dramatic  impact  on  means  available  to  NATO  as  well  as 
the  Soviets.  Arms  control  negotiations  and  resulting 
force  reductions  are  the  most  significant 
considerations  in  terms  of  the  means  available  to  NATO 
in  conducting  operations  at  the  operational  level.  The 
elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  theater  nuclear 
weapons  under  the  INF  Treaty  was  a  positive  action  for 
European  stability  (see  Fig. 2).  An  imbalance  in  short 
range  nuclear  weapons  remains  in  the  Soviets  favor.  In 
spite  of  this  imbalance,  the  focus  of  current  arms 
control  efforts  are  conventional  forces. 

Conventional  ground  forces  remain  the  most 
tangible  expression  of  intent  and  capability. 

By  1994,  NATO  conventional  forces  will  most  likely  take 
shape  in  the  form  of  multinational  corps. 

Multinational  corps  will  have  requirements  for 
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interoperability  in  doctrine,  equipment,  and  command 
and  control  beyond  current  NATO  interoperability 
requirements.®^  A  greater  reliance  on  reserve 
component  forces  is  also  expected  by  NATO,  given 
budgetary  constraints  and  the  CFE  process. 

Shown  in  Figure  5  are  the  conventional  force 
levels  for  treaty  limiting  items  (TLIs)  proposed  in  the 
CFE  Treaty.®"* 
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However  remote,  the  possibility  of  a  surprise 


attack  remains.  The  CFE  process  is  not  with  out  its 
detractors  and  related  potential  problems  which  impact 
on  NATO's  means  remain. 

Johnathan  Dean,  a  renowned  US  arms  control 
negotiator  noted  problems  with  the  current  CFE 
agreement:  "most  West  European  members  of  NATO  are 
apprehensive  about  linking  the  future  force  level  of 
their  armed  forces  after  a  first  CFE  agreemen t . . . to  the 
sinking  level  of  East  European  or  Soviet  forces  in 
Central  Europe."^  This  concern  is  based  on  the  fear 
of  a  "reoccurrence  of  a  more  negative  Soviet  Policy. 

Not  withstanding  CFE ' s  verification  regime  and  NATO's 
robust  intelligence  system,  a  reversal  in  Soviet 
intentions  could  make  NATO's  means  inadequate.  The  CFE 
treaty  process,  aside  from  the  obvious  impact  on 
conventional  force  levels,  is  influencing  other 
alliance  issues  as  well.  Foremost  among  them  is 
burdensharing . 

Burdensharing  continues  as  an  on  going  alliance 
issue  which  will  impact  on  the  means  available  to  NATO. 
Disagreement  over  who  is  to  provide  what  will  become 
more  acute  in  an  environment  of  reduced  threats  and 
shifting  economic  priori  ties .  The  current  levels  of 
contribution  will  probably  change  in  the  near  term  as 
countries  attempt  to  cash  in  on  the  so  called  "peace 
dividend."  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  however. 
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that  depending  on  the  rate  of  force  reductions  by  the 
Europeans,  "they  may  well  equal  or  surpass  US 
contribution  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  by  the  end  of  the 
decade . " ^ 

The  means  available  to  NATO  will  remain 
predominantly  conventional  but  will  continue  to  include 


nuc 1  ear 

weapons . 

NATO' s 

new  operational 

concept  must 

accoun  t 

for  this 

as  we  1 1 

as  other  issues 

in  f 1 uenc ing 

NATO's  means.  Burdensharing  is  such  an  issue,  and  will 
continue  to  be  devisive  for  the  alliance.  The  expected 
parity  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe  clearly 
eliminates  many  of  the  force  imbalance  problems  of  the 
cold  war  era.  What  confronts  NATO  in  this  period  of 
transition  is  arranging  the  forces  that  are  available 
in  a  fashion  which  is  in  concert  with  the  ends  and 
means.  Multinational  corps  represent  both  a  way  and 
a  means.  They  are  a  means  in  terms  of  the  forces  they 
represent  and  a  way  in  terms  of  how  they're  deployed. 
Associated  with  multinational  corps  are  a  host  of 
interoperability  issues  which  require  attention.  Those 
issues  include:  doctrine,  equipment,  logistics,  and 
command  and  control.  Due  to  the  CFE  draw  downs  and 
alliance  members  attempting  to  cash  in  on  the  peace 
dividend,  NATO  will  increase  its  reliance  on  reserve 
component  forces.  The  greater  reliance  on  reserve 
component  forces  adds  to  mobilization  time  and  raises 
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additional  questions  of  interoperabi 1 i ty  effectivness 
and  readiness.  The  requirements  for  NATO's  new 
operational  concept  prescribe  the  need  for  a  way  NATO 
can  apply  the  means  available  toward  the  emerging  ends 
in  a  period  of  transition  and  uncertainty. 

WAYS 

Any  replacement  for  forward  defense  must  address 

the  emerging  characteristics  of  the  strategic 

situation,  ends,  and  means  of  NATO's  new  environment. 

One  alternative  way  available  as  a  replacement  for 

forward  defense  is  resilient  defense. 

The  operational  concept  entitled  resilient  defense 

is  a  descriptive  term  for  a  concept  that  is  briefly 

capable  of  absorbing  small  to  large  penetrations  and 

then  rejecting  them.*'’  An  operational  concept 

currently  under  consideration  by  NATO,  entitled  mobile 

counter  concentration  defense,  is  by  all  accounts  very 

similar  to  resilient  defense.  In  more  detail,  the 

operational  concept  of  resilient  defense  is  designed: 

primarily  for  f orce-on-f orce  maneuver,  it  is 
anchored  by  a  relatively  deep  area  defense 
with  the  mission  of  both  forcing  an  opposing 
force  to  reveal  his  main  effort  and  causing 
significant  attrition  in  his  attacking  force. 

It  relies  initially  on  existing  force 
structure  and  weapons,  but  allows  for  force 
restructuring  and  modernization.*”’' 

Resilient  defense  consists  of  three  defensive  belts:  a 

forward  belt,  a  maneuver  belt,  and  a  rear  area  belt. 


The  first  belt,  or  forward  belt,  has  a  depth  of 


Its  purpose  is  similar  to  a  traditional  covering  force 
mission:  canalize  the  enemy,  strip  away  his 
reconnaissance,  and  force  him  to  reveal  his  main  axes 
of  attack.  The  forces  envisioned  for  this  belt  will 
conduct  an  area  defense  throughout  the  depth  of  the 
belt.  Penetrations  are  anticipated,  but  forces  in  this 
belt  will  hold  the  shoulders  of  any  penetration,  reduce 
the  enemy  and  force  commitment  of  second  echelon  forces 
(see  figure  6).  Finally  forces  in  this  belt  are 
expected  to  set  the  conditions  for  counter  attack  by 
forces  in  the  next  be  1 1 . 

Forces  in  the  first  belt  will  require  a  degree  of 
diversity  driven  by  terrain  and  mission.  Light  forces 
operate  in  difficult  terrain  which  15  interspersed 
throughout  the  region.  The  forces  will  require  a 
certain  degree  of  mobility,  which  may  include  a  wheeled 
light  armored  vehicle,  AT  weapons  needed  must  be 
capable  of  defeating  Soviet  armor  to  include  the  T- 
80.*-' 

This  belt  will  also  include  mechanized  and  armor 
units  as  well  as  fc  ci-s  pushed  forward  from  the  second 
belt.  Adequate  fire  support  and  combat  service  support 
are  necessary.  The  first  belt  will  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  active  and  reserve  forces.  With  expected 
inci^eased  warninc  times,  there  appear  to  be  less  risl-s 
with  mobilization.'^'*  Those  forces  will  sot  the 
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conditions  for  the  second  belt. 

The  second  belt,  or  maneuver  belt,  may  have  a 
depth  of  up  to  150  kilometers.  Within  this  belt  will 
be  highly  mobile  counter  attack  forces,  "the  primary 
forces  remaining  in  NATO  after  troop  reductions."^" 
These  forces  must  stop  the  enemy  penetration  of  NATO 

The  counter  attacking  forces'  mission  is  to 
"blunt  the  penetration  by  severing  the  attacking  forces 
logistical  support,  destroying  his  combat  forces, 
rejecting  the  attack,  and  restoring  the  defensive 
1  me. 

In  up  to  corps  sized  forces,  units  in  the  maneuver 
belt  will  represent  a  mix  of  active  and  reserve  forces. 
The  force  mixture  envisions  a  "balance  of  West  German 
and  allied  units. Mobilization  will  continue  to  be 
an  issue  of  concern,  the  expectation  is  the  German 
mobilization  for  forces  needed  in  this  belt  will 
require  one  week.*^  Additional  heavy  forces  in  this 
belt  will  include  the  remainder  of  the  alliance  forces. 
Reinforcing  US  forces  falling  in  on  POMCUS  material 
will  also,  at  least  initially,  belong  to  this  belt.*’''^ 
Both  the  first  and  second  belts  will  require  logistical 
from  the  third  belt. 

The  third  and  final  belt  will  consist  of 
operational  reserves,  comba‘'.  service  support  and  rear 
area  security  forces.  This  zone,  defined  by  the  depth 
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of  the  second  zone,  will  occupy  much  of  the  urbanized 
area  of  Germany. German  Territorial  and  light 
infantry  forces  will  provide  the  security  in  this  zone, 
although  mobility  will  be  a  problem.  For  requirements 
beyond  the  capability  of  third  belt,  forces  from  the 
second  zone  could  be  drawn  to  support  actions  as 
necessary . 

If  resilient  defense  is  to  be  a  successful 
replacement  for  forward  defense,  it  must  accommodate 
the  changes  in  the  ends  and  means  without  incurring 
unacceptable  risk  while  presenting  a  nonprovocati ve 
immage.  In  addition,  the  shift  from  a  linear  forward 
defense  focused  on  the  old  IGB  with  corps  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  to  one  of  nonlinearity  and  greater  depth  must 
take  place.  The  employment  of  multinational  corps  as  a 
way  within  this  nonlinear  environment  is  also  a 
requirement.  However,  even  if  the  pieces  fall  into 
place'  as  envisioned,  the  element  of  risk  is  still 
presen  t . 

RISK 

The  risk  for  resilient  defense  in  the  traditional 
sense  is  not  unlike  any  other  operational  concept  in 
terms  of  means  not  sufficient  to  support  the  desired 
end.  However,  in  the  context  of  this  analysis,  a  risk 
assessment  cannot  be  made  until  the  completion  of 
analysis  of  resiliant  defense.  The  final  discussion  of 
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risk  will  occur  in  the  conclusion  section, 

SUMMARY 

The  environment  of  the  Cold  War  era  has  changed 
and  that  process  continues.  The  political,  economic, 
and  military  conditions  which  supported  Forward  Defense 
no  longer  exist.  The  ends  are  no  longer  as  clearly 
defined  as  before.  The  means  required  cannot  be 
defined  until  the  end  is  defined.  Deterrence  and 
defense  of  NATO  became  a  lesser  end  in  a  new 
environment  stressing  economic,  political,  and  social 
relations  with  former  adversaries. 

The  means  have  changed  radically  and  continue  to 
do  so  as  ongoing  CFE  and  SNF  negotiations  continue.  The 
element  of  risk  lies  as  much  in  the  unknown  of 
potential  ends  and  means  as  it  does  in  a  short  fall 
between  the  two.  Characteristics  of  the  new 
environment  provide  for  some  initial  conclusions  about 
the  ability  of  resilient  defense  to  replace  forward 
defense  as  NATO's  operational  concept, 

V.  CONCLUSIONS  and  IMPLICATIONS 

Events  unfolding  in  the  last  two  years  clearly 
mandate  a  change  in  the  way  NATO  does  business.  NATO's 
strategy  of  forward  deployed  forces  and  flexible 
response  proved  to  be  credible  and  successful.  The 
environment  however  is  changing  and  with  it  MATO  must 
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change  as  well.  Requirements  for  a 
concept  are  illustrated  in  Figure  7 


new  operational 
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Figure  7. 


The  strategic  situation  is  undergoing  significant 
changes.  The  emerging  environment  is  one  of  continual 
change,  uncertainty,  and  growing  interdependence.  With 
in  this  strategic  environment,  two  major  issues  emerge 
for  NATO.  First,  the  expanding  interest  into  the  Third 
World,  and  second,  the  alliance's  emerging  strategy  of 
peace,  crisis,  and  war. 

Resilient  defense  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  a 
wide  range  of  requirements.  What  remains  unanswered 
for  NATO  in  terms  of  resilient  defense  is  how,  if  at 
all,  resilient  defense  can  address  ends  presented  by 
Third  World  interests.  As  these  interests  become 
clearer,  so  will  the  operational  concepts'  role  in  the 
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new  strategic  setting  and  NATO's  strategy. 

Resilient  defense  meets  NATO's  requirements  within 
a  peace,  crisis,  and  war  strategy.  In  times  of  peace, 
crisis  prevention  is  key.  Resilient  defense  will  help 
in  the  area  of  military  exchanges  creating  better 
understanding  and  cooperation.  During  time  of  crisis, 
resilient  defense  will  help  manage  a  crisis  through 
standing  forces  and  collective  resolve  from 
multinational  forces.  The  requirement  for  crisis 
resolution  in  time  of  war  will  be  met  by  the  active  and 
reserve  forces  envisioned  in  resilient  defense. 
Resilient  defense  is  as  good  as  any  operational  concept 
currently  envisioned  for  NATO,  and  as  the  strategic 
situation  becomes  clearer  so  too  will  NATO's  ends. 

For  NATO  in  as  much  as  the  ends  are  changing,  they 
also  remain  the  same.  NATO  must  retain  the  ability  to 
deter  and  defend.  Resilient  defense  appears  capable  of 
supporting  this  end  so  long  as  the  trends,  particularly 
concerning  the  Soviets,  outlined  in  the  strategic 
situation  continue.  The  risk  for  NATO  in  adopting 
resilient  defense  lies  in  the  possibility  of  those 
conditions  changing. 

New  ends  for  NATO  deemphasize  the  role  of  the 
military  and  increase  focus  on  economic,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  actions.  The  expansion  of 
interests  and  ends  signals  extension  beyond  the 
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traditional  confines  of  NATO  borders  suggesting  an  out 
of  area  role  for  NATO  forces.  At  best  it  is  not  clear 
at  this  point  how  resilient  defense  or  any  like  concept 
will  support  an  out  of  area  mission  beyond  a  small 
mobile  force  currently  available  in  NATO. 

What  is  clear  however,  is  an  emphasis  on  political 
solutions  and  a  deemphasis  on  military  solutions, 
driven  by  the  requirement  for  a  concept  which  presents 
a  nonprovocative  image.  This  is  a  difficult 
requirement  to  fill.  However,  the  belt  system  in 
resilient  defense  with  a  majority  of  combat  forces 
stationed  away  from  borders  meets  this  requirement. 
Resilient  defense  meets  many  of  the  requirements  of  the 
new  and  emerging  NA^C  ends,  but  not  all. 

The  means  are  undergoing  a  dramatic  change  in 
NATO.  Four  areas  impact  on  resilient  defense's  ability 
to  meet  NATO's  requirement  as  an  operational  concept. 
Foremost  are  CFE  and  its  efforts  to  reduce  conventional 
forces  which  remain  key  to  NATO's  future,  and  the 
relationship  with  nuclear  weapons.  Resilient  defense 
is  not  divorced  from  nuclear  weapons  and  will  continue 
to  rely  on  them.  Implications  are  that  they  will 
remain  a  part  of  any  operational  concept  for  NATO  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Resilient  defense  can  function 
with  NATO's  conventional  and  nuclear  means,  as 
currently  envisioned,  to  meet  anticipated  ends.  The 
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obvious  exception  is  the  already  discussed  out  of  area 
mission  and  care  must  be  taken  in  other  areas  to  ensure 
potential  shortfalls  do  not  arise- 

Next,  burdensharing  issues  will  continue  to  be 
divisive  for  the  alliance.  Resilient  defense  has  the 
flexibility  to  accept  changes  in  levels  of  contribution 
of  member  nations,  but  not  major  reductions. 

Multinational  corps  are  the  third  area,  and  in 
essence  are  Doth  a  means  and  a  way.  The  corps  are 
means  in  terms  of  the  forces  they  represent,  and  a  way 
in  terms  of  their  employment-  Implications  for  the 
effectivness  of  resilient  defense,  with  regard  to 
multinational  corps,  include  the  requirements  for 
standardized  doctrine,  equipment,  logistics,  and 
command  and  control.  Finally,  implications  for 
increased  reliance  on  reserve  forces  in  the  form  of 
mobilization  time  and  readiness,  must  be  addressed  by 
NATO  to  ensure  resilient  defense  can  function  fully  as 
a  way  and  corresponding  risk  is  acceptable. 

Resiliant  defense  must  possess  four 
characteristics  to  meet  NATO's  requirements  for 
matching  ends  and  means.  First,  the  requirement  for 
flexibility  in  a  evolving  environment  is  met  by 
resiliant  defense's  nonlinear  employment.  Resiliant 
defense  is  also  capable  of  accepting  NATO's  changing 
means  and  still  provide  a  functional  operational  way. 
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Secondly,  resilient  defense  is  a  viable  way  for 
NATO  to  apply  its  decreasing  means  toward  diverse,  and 
in  some  cases,  undefined  ends.  By  employing 
multinational  corps  within  the  belt  concept,  resilient 
defense  provides  a  deterrent  and  credible  defense  for 
NATO.  This  method  of  employment  envisioned  by 
resilient  defense  meets  the  requirement  of  the 
nonlinear  environment. 

Thirdly,  a  key  problem  which  has  plagued  strategy 
and  operational  concept  designers  is  how  to  create  a 
concept  which  is  not  provocative  to  the  potential 
enemy;  in  other  words,  a  defense  which  is  not  overtly 
offensive.  After  all,  NATO's  emerging  new  strategy 
stresses  actions  during  peace  and  crisis  management, 
and  an  operational  concept  must  support  the  emerging 
strategy.  There  are  however,  obvious  problems  in 
supporting  such  a  strategy  as  Chris  Bellamy,  author  and 
strategist,  points  out:  "a  purely  defensive  posture 
which  eschews  all  offensive  means  in  order  not  to 
appear  provocative  would  theoretically  be  ideal  for 
NATO,  but  in  practical  military  terms  the  difficulties 
appear  insufferable."^^  This  operational  concept  meets 
the  requirement  for  a  credible  defense  through  method 
of  employment  and  type  of  forces,  yet  poses  the  least 
provocative  posture  possible  within  the  strategy  of 
peace,  crisis,  and  war. 
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operational  concept.  However,  a  shield  of  blows  may 
not  be  NATO's  primary  need.  Concerns  surrounding  the 
feasibility  of  multinational  corps  with  their 
interoperability  issues  and  the  increasing  reliance  on 
reserves  pose  questions  for  an  out  of  area  capability. 
Out  of  area  requirements  may  well  involve  operations  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  operational  continuum  in  third 
world  countries.  Resilient  defense,  at  this  point  in 
time  does  not  address  this  possibility.  This  issue 
combined  with  the  already  identified  concern  for  future 
Soviet  actions,  pose  the  greatest  risk  for  NATO  in 
adopting  resilient  defense. 

Not  with  standing  the  identified  risk,  resilient 
defense  provides  NATO  a  viable  operational  concept  in  a 
time  of  great  transition  and  uncertainty.  In  light  of 
forward  defense's  obsolescence,  NATO  would  benefit  from 
adopting  resilient  defense  as  its  operational  concept. 
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